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BISHOP WALSH, Superior General of Maryknoll, 


presenting the mission cross to a departing priest. 


Forty-nine more Maryknoll 
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SECOND 
SPRING 


EW MARCHING ORDERS are here, and 

Maryknoll is agog. Minds turn with 
eager anticipation to the Far East. Hearts 
never left it. The word has come to speed 
the rehabilitation of our Oriental missions. 
and it has come from Rome. Our returned 
missioners relinquished these fields par- 
tially, temporarily, and very reluctantly. 
banished as enemy aliens after spend- 
ing long periods in internment camps. 
Their period of waiting at home has 
been another internment, in a sense, al- 
though it has been well employed by all 
of them in busy assignments. Their little 
exile with us is now terminated by the 
orders of the Holy See. 

This news was long awaited but also 
confidently expected, and it finds us pre- 
pared with plans to reinforce our Far 
Eastern missions for the postwar period. 
These missions were never abandoned. 
Some carried on with full staffs; others 
limped along with skeleton staffs. Some 
were stripped very bare and only managed 
to function with the vital aid of the native 
clergy. All suffered much in war privation 
and destruction; all gained much in popu- 
lar esteem. We are now under orders to re- 
build these missions, and we enter with 
joy upon the program. We have applied 
for passports and transportation facilities 
for an advance guard of forty-nine priests. 
to proceed as soon as possible to South 
China. Manchuria, Korea, and Japan, in 
keeping with the instructions of the Cardi- 
nal Prefect of Propaganda. We enter upon 
our second spring in the Orient. 

PJs James E. WaALsH 
Superior General of Maryknoll 


SEE FOLLOWING PAGES —> 





Father Allan Den- 
nis, of Staten Island, 
N. Y., to Kaying,- 
China. - 





Father Edward You- 
ker, of Syracuse, N.Y., 
to Kaying, China. 


Father James Mc- 
Cormick, of Clarks 
Summit, Pa., to Kay- 
ing, China. 


Father Arthur Can- 
neen, of Framingham, 
Mass., to Kaying 
China. 





Father Thomas 
Langley, of Framing- 
ham, Mass., to Wu- 
chow, China. 


Father William Kupfer. 
of Flushing, N. Y., to 
Wuchow, China 


Father Richard Rhodes, 
of San Francisco, Calif., 
to Kaying, China. 














Father Russell 
Sprinkle, of Middle- 
town. Ohio, to Wu- 
chow, China. 


Father Lloyd Glass, 
of Cresco, Iowa, to 
Kweilin, China. 


Father Mark Ten- 
nien, of Pittsford, Vt., 
to Wuchow, China. 


Father Robert 
Greene, of Jasper,- 
Ind., toKweilin, China. 


Father Thomas 
Bauer. of Brooklyn, 
N. Y.,-to Kweilin, 
China. 


Father Francis Kee- 
lan, of Cambridge, 
Mass., to Kweilin, 
China. 


Father Francis Dau- 
bert, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., to Kweilin, China. 


Father George 
Bauer, of Maryknoil, 
N. Y., to Kongmoon, 
China. 





Father John McGinn, 
of Providence, R. I., to 
Kongmoon, China. 


Father John Smith, oi 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to Kong- 
moon, China. 


Father Arthur Weber, 
of Cuba City, Wis., to 
Kongmoon, China. 
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Father Thomas 0’ Melia, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., to 
Kongmoon, China. 


Father Joseph Sweeney, 
of New Britain, Conn., to 
Kongmoon, China. 


Brother Michael Hogan, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., to 
Kongmoon, China. 





Father Anthony Paul- 
hus, of Fall River, Mass., 
to Kongmoon, China. 


New Bedford, Mass., 
Kongmoon, China. 


Father John Coffey, of 
Detroit, Mich., to Man- 
churia. 








Father John Fisher. of Father Heward Gesel- Father Sylvie Gilbert, 
Malden, Mass., to Man- bracht, of Chicago, IIl., of Webster, Mass., to Man- 
churia. to Manchuria. churia. 





Father George Haggerty, father Michael Henry. Father Leo Hewitt. of 
of St. Johnsville, N. Y., of Jamaica Plain, Mass., Cumberland, Md., to Man- 
to Manchuria. to Manchuria. churia. 


Father John Lenahan, Father Joseph MeCor- Father Francis Mulien, 
of Mahanoy Plane, Pa., to maek. of New York City, of Pittston, Pa., to Man- 
Manchuria. to Manchuria. churia. 











Father Albert Mur- 
phy, of Springfield, 
Mass., to Manchuria. 


Father William 
Booth, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to Korea. 


Father John O’Don- 
nell, of New York 
City, to Manchuria. 


Father George Car- 
roll, of New York 
City, to Korea (right). 


Father John Sulli- 
van, of Scranton, Pa. 
to Manchuria. 


Father Donald Chis- 
holm, of Cambridge, 
Mass., to Korea. 


father John Walsh, 
of New Haven, Conn., 
to Manchuria (left). 


Father Patrick 
Cleary, of Ithaca, 
N. Y., to Korea. 














Father Reginald 
Markham, of Rock- 
ford, Ill., to Korea. 


Father Thomas 
Barry, of Roxbury, 
Mass., to Japan. 


Father Roy Peti- 
pren, of Detroit, 
Mich., to Korea. 


Father Harold Fel- 
secker, of Milwaukee 
Wis., to Japan (left) 


Father Thomas 
Plunkett, of Fall 
River, Mass., to Korea. 


Father Joseph Hunt. 
of Brookline, Mass., 
to Japan. 


Father Hubert Pos- 
pichal, of Elma, Iowa, 
to Korea (/eft). 


Father Leo Stein- 
bach, of Chariton, 
Iowa, to Japan. 




















Self-Governmenst for Korea 


ERTAIN WRITERS and commentators 
have expressed the fear that the 
Korean people are unprepared to take over 
the reins of government in their own coun- 
try. Such fear is unfounded. 

First of all, the Koreans are a literate 
people. Very few of the older Korean men 
are unable to read and write, and the vast 
majority of the young men of this genera- 
tion have attended common schools and 
have a fair reading and writing knowledge 
of Chinese characters. Hundreds, too, 
have had collegiate and university train- 
ing and are found in the professions, engi- 
neering, agriculture, and other pursuits. 

Secondly, the Japanese — unwittingly, 
to be sure —- have prepared the Koreans 
for autonomous government. Shortly after 
the occupation in 1910, the Japanese had 
perforce been obliged to employ Korean 
assistants in every branch of civil and 
governmental activity. This was made all 
the more necessary from the definite de- 
cision of the Japanese not to use the 
Korean tongue, and the corresponding but 
more justifiable attitude of the Koreans 
not to learn the Japanese language. 

At one time during the last decade, five 
Governors out of a possible thirteen were 
Koreans. In the eight other provinces, the 
Vice Govenrors who sat beside their Japa- 
nese bosses were Koreans. In no instance, 
of course, were Koreans in high positions 
allowed to make any independent moves 
in matters of grave moment, but all the 
time the Koreans who sat in the Govern- 
or’s Council, or tax office, or industrial 
committees, or in the Postal or Police 
Departments, were observing all the fine 

‘points and storing the knowledge away 


against the day when freedom once more 
would be restored. 

It should be noted, also, that Korea 
will soon be ready to do her part for inter- 
national trade. While by no means a rich 
country in resources, she has nevertheless 
a considerable reserve of coal, iron, and 
steel. Enterprising American engineers 
at the turn of the century were already 
tapping her gold, lead, magnesium, chro- 
mium, silver, graphite, and other deposits. 
Korean brassware is unique and will find a 
ready market. Korean silk and linen have 
a definite texture and pattern that trace 
secrets back through forgotten centuries. 
The annual fish catch surpasses that of the 
United States. 

On the other hand, American products 
will have a big opportunity in Korea. 
American cars, machinery, medicines, 
agricultural implements, railroad equip- 
ment, plastics, electrical appliances, leath- 
er goods, and a host of other articles will 
be in demand. 

We need have no worry about the ability 
of the Koreans to direct their own destiny 
wisely, for theirs is a culture that was cen- 
turies old when the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was being written. The Koreans 
took to the United States with unbounded 
hope that their autonomy will be restored 
at once. 

At the present time, there is a group of 
intelligent, patriotic Koreans in Wash- 
ington and Honolulu enjoying the confi- 
dence of the Korean people. This group 
in conjunction with outstanding Koreans 
now in Korea might be set up as a tenta- 
tive government until the machinery for 
a free election is adjusted in Korea. 
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Jungle Social Service 





by AMBROSE C. GRAHAM 





If you came as a missioner to an 
Indian tribe on the upper Amazon; 
if you found the people destitute 
and exploited— what would you do? 





1EN FIRST we came to the mission, 

Bishop Escalante and I agreed that 
Indians living like animals could not be 
expected to consider themselves the 
spiritual children of God. The first step 
in my program would have to be to rebuild 
the settlement. I should have to work on 
the material things in order to reach the 
spiritual. , 

All the leaf-thatched houses were caving 
in. (I will pass over the condition of the 
priest's house!) I was obliged to take about 
half the men off rubber work — their only 
source of income — and put them at con- 
struction. I paid them salaries out of the 
former savings of the mission. 

A hand sawmill was started. Although 
at first the boards came with agonizing 
slowness, the mill and carpenter shop are 
now developing successfully. 

We experimented with bricks and tile 
for the building of my house, the church, 
the school, and a small hospital. I had to 
keep constantly after the Indians, for 
they could not see why they should not 
let the fires go out in the brick kiln if they 
wished to. At that time they could not 
“see”? many other things, also! 

The rubber land near the mission was 
worked out. I decided that a new location, 
outside the mission, would do, if we could 
keep the Indians working close together 
under an overseer. After a search, I found 
suitable land, and put them to work on 


it, to open up the jungle in that new area. 

Then I went to Riberalta to arrange 
a contract with the owner. Two months 
later, when I returned, I found that my 
workers had driven off my overseer and 
were spending their time hunting and 
fishing! 

I called them together and pointed out 
that I had lost nothing by their refusal 
to work, but that they and their wives 
and children had been deprived of many 
essentials. They would not starve, but 
they would not have the good things that 
wages could buy. 

Then I told them that each man would 
answer directly to me for any disobedience 
to the new overseer. They saw the point. 
Now they are settled in a good location, 
under a trustworthy leader, and are work- 
ing fairly steadily. 

We needed other sources of income and 
decided on several undertakings. I visited 
wilder Indians who lived on the other side 
of the river and succeeded in buying two 
small carloads of sugar cane. This cane 


Fr. Graham left the Bronx for Bolivia 





















was used to plant a crop; the entire in- 
crease was put into the ground; and now, 
more than two years later, we are getting 
our first supply of home-grown sugar and 
other cane products. 

With the prospect of profitable sugar 
sales, I hired another good man to take 
care of the store, the sugar industry, and 
the workers. When that project was set- 
tled, we took up still another: we sowed a 
special grass seed for feed, and are plan- 
ning a cattle ranch on the mission land. 
In addition, we hunt for commercial 
woods, medicinal herbs, and fruit trees. 
Economically, the mission is getting on 
its feet. 

For two years, I had been trying to get 
a competent doctor to visit my people. 
At last Dr. Sandalowsky, of Riberalta, 
came out and spent two weeks with me. 
(A dentist also had promised to come, but 
he lost heart and failed to appear.) 


Ills Treated 


I Han attended as best I could to the ills 
of all, and- was-able to give the doctor 
case histories. He examined the Indians, 
treated their ills, gave me supplies, and 
outlined their further care. When he left, 





we gave him a rousing, heartfelt send-off. 

I felt much relieved about the people’s 
health; but almost immediately a cold 
wind came, leaving me with five children 
and one adult down with bronchial pneu- 
monia. After I fought those illnesses, a 
man appeared with pleurisy; two more 
came with frightful tropical ulcers; a 
worker from a distant village brought me 
a badly shot hand. 

I invited the daughter of the sugar boss 
to take a course of nursing, and she is 
learning the hard way. Now we have sick 
call each morning at half-past seven. 


Fall Days 


Workinc swiftly, I can finish my dis- 
pensary work in two hours. At half past 
nine, I take over at the school. An Indian 
teacher is employed to teach the alphabet 
to the youngest girls, who are just be- 
ginning, while I work with the older ones. 

I am teaching them Spanish — having 
browbeaten their parents into sending 
them to school. As they learn to read, 
we use the Catechism as a textbook. 
With patience, I hope in time to teach 
them their religion. 

By noon the girls are ready to break 





Father Hahn, in white cassock, visiting Indian village in Bolivian jungle 

















out through the walls, but the ringing of 
the bell saves the building. At half past 
one, the boys come. Again the teacher 
rehearses the alphabet with the small 
ones, while I take the rest of the class. 
Some of the thirty-five boys are ready 
to receive First Communion; others are 
just starting to study the doctrine. The 
beginners are putting letters together into 
syllables, and syllables into words. With 
such a class, I must give each pupil indivi- 
dual attention. I call them to my desk, one 
by one, and go over the particular lesson 
studied. The four hours pass swiftly, as I 
am always getting answers which were 
never written in the books! 
After the children have shown real signs 
of progress, and the teacher has learned 
to teach, I shall be able to keep a check 
on the youngsters by visiting the school 
for an hour in the morning and another 
in the afternoon. But untjl that time ar- 
rives, I intend to carry on at school for 
the full day. 
At six o’clock, we have evening devo- 
tions for the children and any adults who 
can attend. After the service, there is a 
| song-fest because these simple Indians 
love music. 

| I am preparing the back porch to serve 
as a reading or discussion room. The regu- 
lar meeting room will be used by music 
lovers, whose gatherings will eventually 
become instruction periods with music on 
the side. If I had a radio, I could use the 
people’s fondness for music to get the 
workers and their wives more interested. 

Meanwhile, the Indians are living bet- 








Perfection does not lie in one state of life more than another, but consists in 
an entire correspondence with grace in the position in which God has placed us. 


martyred in Tongking, February 2, 1861 
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Not mud pies, but native mud bricks 


ter — or somewhat better. Their bodily 
ills have such care as I can give. Their 
children are beginning to learn the es- 
sentials. Eventually, with the help of 
God, I hope to reap among these people a 
spiritual harvest. 


Blessed Theophane Venard, 
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World without Borders 


by JAMES G. KELLER 





HE PERIOD OF TIME from the Wright we live in a world without borders, is be- 
brothers’ achievement to the B-29 coming a reality to us. The airplane has 
is but the space of forty-two years. A not only shrunken the world; it Kas bound 
very interesting motion picture was re- it together — for better or worse, and in 
cently shown throughout the country; it either way decisively. 
was a short on the extraordinary develop- The same reporter made two contrasting 
ment of air power. It was called “World observations that sum up the challenge of 
without Borders,” and the title was very the future to us who claim to be the fol- 
fitting, for the airplane in its short history lowers of the Prince of Peace: 
has wiped out borders. We, in 1946, are liv- 
ing at peace in a new, young world. viiilie 
With the cessation of war, a thousand No part of the trip was more pleasing 
new problems have loomed around the to me than our flight over the little town 































Crossroads 


globe — problems that have suddenly of Bethlehem.... The most depressing 
become magnified in proportion as the thing-I saw was the destruction and ter- 
globe has shrunken. rible devastation of Manila.” 


A few months ago, a giant C-54, the Mankind is being landed at the cross 
Globester, took off from Washington on roads of civilization. Two roads, and only 
the first regularly scheduled round-the- two, lie before us: the one terrifying, the 
: | world passenger flight. Wrote one news re- other breathtakingly hopeful. The one is 
porter, who was a passenger on the epoch- _ the road of hostility; the other, the road of 
making trip: friendship. One of these roads can bring 

“Nations, people, time, history, and __ this “world without borders” to the heaven- 
geography have been kaleidoscoped by our sent peace of that “little town of Bethle- 
speed. .... We rocketed around the world hem.” The other road leads to inevitable 
in 149 hours and 43 minutes. We covered “destruction and terrible devastation.” 





a 
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4 23,278 miles ... on the global schedule, To us, entrusted with the one true pre- 
-§ which (starting and finishing at Washing- scription for peace, for time and eternity, 
- ton, D. C.) included Bermuda, Santa and strictly bidden by the Prince of Peace 

3 Maria, the Azores, Casablanca, Tripoli, not to cease until we have delivered this 
=m Abadan, Iran, Karachi, Calcutta, Kun- sublime message to all men of all nations, 
ve ming, Manila, Guam, Kwajalein, Hono- the awful challenge demands more than un- 
~ lulu, and San Francisco.” derstanding and sympathy— far more 
Together than a token performance. It demands ac 


tion, and immediate action, on a scale never 
Nations once oceans away have become _ witnessed before. 

our next-door neighbors. Their problems, We Christians are spreading the truths 
once theirs only, have quite suddenly be- . of Christ — but with pitifully few laborers. 
come our own. Perhaps for the first time Maryknoll, for instance, had a few hun- 
the implication of airpower, the fact that dred missioners among twenty-five thou- 
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sand human beings in China, Manchuria, 
Korea, and Japan before the war. No one 
can say that we were not there. But surely 
no one can say. either, that enough of us 
were there. Are missioners to be content 
with inching along in a lumbering oxcart, 
rather than taking advantage of every mod- 
ern gift of God to give wings to the message 
that all men of all nations need —- the mes- 
sage of peace? Speed is of the essence. 

News that was a military secret during 
the war has been released recently by the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics. Here is a small part of the report: 

“Scientists are ushering in a new aero- 
nautic age in which commercial aircraft 
will cruise at 500 miles an hour and military 
planes will exceed the speed of sound. This 
age, they promise, is only five years away.” 

All over the earth men are groping, some 
wildly and desperately, for guidance that 
will lead them along the road to a lasting 
peace. No part of the world is more than 
forty hours away by air from your home 
town. But what are we peoples, we new 
neighbors, going to give to each other? 


Leadership Needed 


Wit we Christians, who have the pre- 
scription for peace, give that? Will we 
Christians, who have a sacred obligation 
to be our brother’s keeper, give Christ to 
our brothers? There are more than a billion 
who do not know Him. Shall we not frankly 
admit that all the leadership we are offering 


now is a mere fraction of what is needed? . 


Aren’t we thinking and acting as if these 
millions of souls who have yet to hear of 
Christ are going to be content to wait until 
we reach them? That is self-delusion, in- 
deed. 

Others will give a message if we do not. 
And it will not be the same message. Thou- 
sands of persons in well-organized groups 
are working day and night to push the doc- 


trines, not of self-sacrifice and love, but of 
self-love and hatred. 

To root out all memory of Christ from 
the minds of the third of mankind who 
know Him, and to prevent the other two 
thirds from hearing of Him, constitute their 
aim and purpose. They realize full well that 
the airplane has brought the world to their 
doors. They, too, know that the time has 
come for them to take off, that the world 
is in a hurry for a prescription for peace. 
And when time presses, people are apt to 
accept the first idea that comes along — the 
short rather than the long view. 


World for Christ 


Ur ro the present, we Christians have had 
the field almost to ourselves. For nearly 
nineteen centuries, the only cause that 
made any attempt to reach ali men was that 
of Christ. It remained for our day to pro- 
duce men whose relentless ambition is like- 
wise to sweep the earth but with the un- 
holy, determined purpose of keeping men 
away from Christ. 

Those evil men are not content with 
reaching a small section of mankind now, 
and waiting a thousand or five hundred 








years for the fulfillment of their dreams. | 


Their dream is now. We can easily look over 
the world today and witness their amazing 
success among some of the very ones who 
long for Christ, but to whom few, if any, 
seem to go in the name of Christ. 

Never has it been so imperative for us, 
who are entrusted with the blessings of 
Christ, to go to the whole world, to every 
street, to every door, to every single per- 
son — young and old, sick and strong, rich 
and poor — to give them the teachings of 
Him who said, ‘I am the way, the truth, 
and the life.”’ 

This “world without borders’ can be 
Christ’s —if we are determined to make 
it His. But that is up to us. 
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Now They May Be Seen 






by HELEN HAIG 


ICE FIELDS IN CHINA, rubble-blocked 
roads in the Philippines, and frozen 
paths in bleak Manchuria, all give of their 
ground again to be trodden upon by Mary- 
knoll Sisters in their pursuit of souls. 
Months before Pearl Harbor, when the 
invading army took over the Maryknoll 
mission in Kongmoon, Kwangtung, the 
Sisters were deported to the Island of 
Macao,a neutral Portuguese colony. There 
they found starvation and disease ram- 
pant, and general conditions wretched. 
Later they were joined by some of their 
Sister-survivors of the Hong Kong siege. 
Though they were destitute themselves, 
it was not long before the Sisters were 
“plying their trade’”’ among the Macao 
natives, as indicated by a letter received 
from them shortly after arrival. It read: 
“Housed in a dilapidated pagan temple, 


Sister Mary Gloria teaching Chinese 


we are caring for over four hundred or- 
phans; another five hundred adults who 
cannot squeeze inside are served one 
meal daily on the city sidewalks. Close 
by, there is a refuge where over a thou- 
sand beggars congregate. The majority 
are in a dying condition, and we visit 
them twice daily. In one month alone, we 
were able to baptize ninety-five. This work 
is the result, in large measure, of unex- 
pected gifts from America. We ask God 
daily to reward the donors, arid only wish 
they could see what their generosity has 
helped to accomplish!’’ 

A few letters written in November, 1943, 
and two cables dated many months apart, 
were the only communications that suc- 
ceeded in reaching the Motherhouse. 
These told of slightly improved condi- 
tions and of unlimited opportunities to 


girls vestment designing in Manchuria 
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help ailing souls and bodies. According to 
the divine economy, the Sisters’ work in 
Macao is apparently finished. They now 
return to Kongmoon and Hong Kong. 

The Kweilin and Wuchow areas of 
China did not feel the full impact of war 
until much later; though from time to 
time, the mighty Mars, with his tokens of 
bombs and shells, would 
dispel any illusion of se- 
curity in the minds of 
those tarrying there. 
One day the Wuchow 
mission was bombed XQ 
while the Sisters took . 
refuge with the children 
in the sanctuary of the 
chapel, the only spot on 
the compound left in- 
tact. Creeping out from 
the ruins, they found a 
temporary shelter near the river bank. 
From there, they wrote that they were 
“carrying on.” 

Help in Hospitals 

In Fact, it was not until the last minute, 
when the invaders were marching in on 
them, that a score of Sisters, converging 
from various danger points, met and be- 
gan their classic journey through that 
devastated region of China. The journey 
finally termmated, for some, in india, 
and for others, near China’s wartime 
capital. 

Several of the Sisters with medical 
training (including Sister Antonia Maria, 
M.D.) were given ready employment in a 
Chinese hospital and in an American base 
hgspital. For both the service men and 
the Sisters, this strange interlude was 
something in the nature of a home visit 
to America. But now the soldiers are no 
happier, in their actual return to the 
land of their birth, than are the mission 





Sisters as they turn in the opposite direc- 
tion to the land of their adoption. 

In their little oasis of peace, surrounded 
by war on all sides, the Sisters in the 
Kaying Vicariate continued the aposto- 
late, unimpeded to any great extent. 

It is less than a year since over fifty 
Sisters in the Philippines were in immi- 
nent danger of death from starvation or 
other rigors of internment and imprison- 
ment. Witness them to- 
day, as they make heroic 
efforts to re-establish 
former works. 

At Lucena, the school 
roster is well over four 
hundred. In Malabon, 
prior to 1941, the school 
was for elementary- 
grade pupils only. Last 
July, with a staff of five 
Sisters, thirteen lay teachers, and damaged 
eqtipment, an elementary and a high 
school were opened for 840 pupils — dou- 
ble the prewar enrollment. Amidst the 
ruins, the Teachers’ Training School has 
already reopened; and increased social- 
service activities, in behalf of emaciated 
human wrecks, go on apace. 

Baguio Reoccupied 
Or tue SisTERs who returned to Baguio, 
Chaplain Morrison wrote: “Shortly after 
we took the town, I went into the convent 
and tried to save some of the few valuables 
that remained. My greatest surprise was 
to find that the Sisters themselves had 
returned so quickly from the lowlands and 
were in such excellent spirits. . . 

“The place was shell-damaged and 
dirty, and enough had happened there to 
make it a discouraging sight... I wish I 
could tell all the people at home of the 
great force for good the Sisters have exert- 
ed upon our boys. It is not an exaggeration 
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to say that theirs is the greatest single 
influence among our men since they have 
been overseas. Be assured that the name, 
MARYKNOLL, will always have the top 
place in the hearts of the boys of the 33d 
Division.” 

One of the Sisters wrote from Manila: 
“IT wish you could realize how very much 
Sisters, and more Sisters, are needed here. 
And may their love 
for God and souls 
exceed the heat 
which is burning!’ 

The circuit of 
happy returns to 
more normal mis- 
sion works is com- 
pleted in the north- 
ern countries of the 
Orient. In that ter- 
ritory, there were some Sisters of Korean, 
Japanese, and German citizenship, who, 
athough allowed a limited freedom, were 
held incommunicado. Freed from this 
isolation after V-J Day, those Sisters 
sent to the Motherhouse letters which 
told a little of their past and present — 
and of their hopes for the future. For 
instance, one wrote: 

“It has been a long and sometimes a 
very hard ordeal. The biggest strain 
and the most disagreeable and danger- 
ous time, have occurred: during these 


MARYKNOLL SISTERS, MARYKNOLL P.O., 


Dear Sisters: 

{ enclose herewith $____ 
of saving souls. 
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support ot a Maryknoll Sister. 





past few weeks... We tried to help the 
natives who came running to us for pro- 
tection, though we were not safe our- 
selves. We laughed a lot after the scares 
were over, and so managed to keep sane. 
Many of the incidents were so terrible 
that I cannot speak of them. But if 
through it all we were able to give more 
souls a lift on the road to heaven, we can 
happily say it was 
all worth it and 
not too bad. 
‘“‘The present 
problem is food. 
The poor people -~- 
what will they do? 
There is so much 
good we might 
effect in their be- 
half if only we had 
a little help! Supplies are slow in coming. 
“As for the mission, there is ever so 
much work to be done, and how we long 
for more Sisters to help do it! We think 
the future will be more profitable spiritu- 
ally, though not easy... We have felt 
your prayers and are very grateful for 
them. But please pray still more for us, 
that we may carry on for the glory of God, 
His Blessed Mother, and Maryknoll.” 





The Maryknoll Sisters now number 757 
and work in nine mission countries. 


NEw YORK. 


______, to be used for the direct work 


zak Zone 
State Pore so 


each month for the 
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CATHOLI 


Hibernation 
Ww TO DO about February, except to 
catalogue it as one of the trials of 
life, is beyond our philosophy, but we 
welcome it with a show of polite interest, 
shiver through its snows and sleet with 
patience, and anticipate its passing with 
resignation. Its chief lesson lies in the 
contrast it affords with its fellow months 
gf better omen; its chief charm is as a 
build-up for the first crocus. Yet it serves 
us well enough in everything but weather 
— which, after all, is only one of many 
keys to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. Indeed, the very weather itself 
has the virtue of reminding us to pray 
for our brother missioners in Alaska, while 
it helps us to recall also some fond memo- 
ries of our own arctic days in fateful and 
fated Manchuria. 

Fated for what? That this dear land has 
seen its worst days and is now happily 
fated to see a resurgence of peaceful prog- 
ress and human liberty is our fond vision 
for its future. We also expect that the new 
conditions will insure a fruitful and un- 
trammeled field for the mission march 
of the Church. These wishes assume that 
certain good neighbors will see the wisdom 
of preserving a spirit of abstention and re- 
straint in regard to other people’s affairs 
during the earth-shaking and map-making 
that will implement the peace. If not, 
some fur will fly; for Manchuria is an 
imtegral part of China. Maryknoll hopes 
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AMERICA 


to be on the ground to contest this issue — 
not by the sword, nor yet in the council 
chamber, but by devoted dedication to 
the welfare of the common people. Bishop 
Lane, Father Jacques, and Father Mc- 
Gurkin were interned there throughout 
the entire war, and their long incarcera- 
tion serves as a pledge of this effort. Dawn 
is coming in Manchuria, for although this 
once-fruitful Maryknoll Mission has been 
laboring in chains, as it were, yet the word 
of God is not bound. 


Loaves and Fishes 


PRIVATION is etched on the face of 
China’s millions, and indeed in every line 
and lineament of the undernourished 
bodies and harried, hunted souls that bore 
the burdens of the world’s most tragic 
war. Most distressing are the spindly 
frames and wan faces of the babies. 
China’s chubby cherubs are not the prize 
packages they used to be, for this genera- 
tion of children has had to enter the world 
without the endowment of sturdy limbs 
and spirited animation that was Chinese 
children’s birthright. Only God can heal 
all the deep wounds that the ravages of 
war have inflicted on long-suffering China 
and its deserving people; but men of good 
will can help, and missioners in particular 
can avail much. The missions would. like 
to help every homeless refugee, heal every 
wounded soldier,-console every distressed 
family, feed every baby; but the task is 
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one of such colossal proportions that no 
conceivable amount of human aid could 
accomplish it. Maryknoll is proud and 
grateful that its priests and Sisters had 
the opportunity to share the privations 
of China’s people, while affording them 
the measure of relief that lay within their 
competence. But Maryknoll is also per- 


suaded that much remains to be done, © 


and it hopes that the charity of the world 
will see to that in the years to come. 
Meanwhile, because the good people of 


soldier was a young man exiled from his 
own home to a land which interested 
him only as the temporary scene of 
an unpalatable job. And when we add to 
this the circumstance that he saw only 
the worst of China, at the worst period 
in its history, we can understand his per- 
fectly natural lack of enthusiam for the 
real China that he never saw. Not for 
him were the luxurious stopovers at 
China’s famous ports, the halcyon days 
floating on its broad rivers, the firsthand 





Cathay had no better fortune 
than to select February as the 
one period of respite from the 
relentless toil and semistarva- 
tion of their drab year, the bleak 
season will now see them enjoy- 
ing the only good time .they 
know, as they shiver their way 
through the ceremonial visits 
and scanty banquets of the Chi- 
nese New Year. The simple an- 
nals of the poor, with Christ to 
inspirit them, are tinged with 
glory; but human misery with- 








acquaintanceship with the grac- 
“y ious living of its elite families, or 
even the simple but genuine rural 
hospitality of its peace-time vil- 
lages; he saw only the mud, be- 
cause the war had blotted out the 
stars. Nevertheless, he liked the 
farmers and the coolies, and he 
took home a certain sympathy 
for that great, striving humanity 
that milled- around him, con- 
scious that they represented the 
strength and promise of a land 
of destiny. The American soldier 








out Christ is misery indeed 


Chords of Adam 


MISSIONERS make it their business to 
like China, but they did not like its war- 
time aspect of exhaustion, dislocation, 
and general topsy-turvydom. It is the 
less surprising, therefore, that the Ameri- 
can soldier who saw the great country 
only in war was not thrilled, charmed, 
and entranced by it; or to put it more 
plainly, was often disposed not to like 
China at all. 

There are many reasons for this, not 
the least of which is the fact that the 


could not like what he saw of 
China, but he left the grand old country 
a friend of China. ; 


February Forgiven 


LIKE A GLEAM of joy stealing over the 
weary waste of a world that is too much 
with us, comes the memory of a supernal 
vision that once took place at Lourdes. We 
forgive February for everything because it 
brought us so close to the Mother of God. 
May she visit us again, and often! May 
she be ever present to us in that gracious 
affection that would mother the humanity 
redeemed by her Son all over the world. 
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Flowery Jackets 


by BISHOP ADOLPH J. PASCHANG 


HE OTHER DAY some orphans came 
from the wash house with an old shirt 
of mine. ‘‘Bishop,”’ they said, “you don’t 
want this old shirt any more. Look, it’s 
all worn out.” 
“If I don’t want it, who does?” I asked. 
“Oh, we want the tail for patches,” 
they answered. 
Anybody seeing our orphans dressed up 
for Sunday Mass, and noticing only their 


Chinese-American miss prays for kin 


clothes, would not recognize them half an 
hour after Mass, when each one’s only 
good suit, patched and not very faded, 
has been neatly folded away. Then our 
orphans blossom forth in their ‘‘flowery” 
jackets (and pants). 

Their ordinary clothes are bepatched 
with every color and design of a crazy 
quilt. I have counted twenty-five patches 
on one little jacket, and no two were of 
the same kind of cloth. In many gar- 
ments, the area of patches exceeds what is 
left of the original material. But they are 
all very clean. 

Patching day is a regular part of these 
children’s lives. From the time when they 
are about eight years old, they patch their 
own clothing. They do it while sitting at a 
long, low table, as busy with needle and 
tongue as any sewing circle. It cannot be 
said that all are equally expert or careful, 
but th¢y all manage to their own satisfac- 
tion. 

This is not because they do not like 
nice new clothes. I suppose that Chinese 
children love bright new clothes more 
than do any other children in the world. 
You should see how one of ours struts 
when he steps out in a purple suit made of 
hand-me-down Episcopal ‘robes! 

For the last several years, new clothing 
has been rare for our orphans, because 
even the cheapest native cloth cost three 
dollars, American, for a yard. The orphans 
do not expect us to provide new jackets 


‘at that price, but we should like at least 
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to provide a few new “‘flowers.”’ 
Send gifts for clothes to: 
THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS 
MARYKNOLL P.O., N. Y. 
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I Was Hungry, and You Gave Me to Eat \ 


ail 
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Matt. NN FES 
Of the two billion people on earth, four hundred " 
million — or two out of every ten — live each oa 


day without enough to eat. Their 'suffering is ‘ nm 
not a formula to be measured by arithmetic. It 
is an anguish so intense that Christ was moved 
to compassion whenever He encountered it. + 
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WHAT DOES IT MEAN TO BE HUNGRY ? [It is more than a gnawing stomach. 
It is staying awake nights, pondering means to provide your family with food... 
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..- It is an endless standing in line to beg a few handfuls of rice or half a loaf 
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- ++ It is watching the bodies of your children waste away. 
their wills enervated, their intellects dulled... 





It is perceiving 








... It is seeing famished little ones borne to an early grave while the world is 
heedle:s - It means these things, to be hungry, and more! 
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Not only in China, but throughout the world, there are hordes of the hungry. 


This winter may see five million persons perish from starvation ... 
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Piteously the hungry crave help; with weakened voices they ask a meager 
dole, which for them will mean life. To whom can they turn for assistance? 











Following the counsel of Christ to feed the hungry, one Maryknoll mission 


last year gave over eight hundred thousand bowls of rice to old and young. 








The old folks cry with tears of relief. The little ones are bewildered. 
Shall the old folks weep in vain? Shall the little children be uncomforted? 





WE MUST ACCEPT THEM ALL! 


LL THE OLD WOMAN who lived in a shoe, we find that the family is 


growing too fast for our present housing arrangements. 


We cannot provide beds and classroom seats for all the young 


men who wish to become Maryknoll missioners. 


Now that the war has ended, many who expected to enter military serv- 
ice feel free to make plans to enter a seminary. Others, who have seen abroad 
the work of Maryknollers and other missioners, wish to join us. We had 
heard from a number of these — but we had no idea there would be so many. 
A large number of young men are applying; we must accept all those who 
are qualified. 

The training of a missioner is specialized, and it is essential 
that it be carried on as far as possible in a college or seminary with 


a specialized course. 


Some time ago Archbishop Stritch, of Chicago, gave us permission to 
establish in his archdiocese an apostolic college at which men might be 
prepared for the main Seminary here in New York. An attractive property 
was found (on a knoll, with a good view) at Glen Ellyn, a suburb about 
fifteen miles from the center of Chicago. Plans were prepared for a building 
in which we can house and train 400 students. But we lack funds. 


Will you buy a brick for 50¢? Or a square foot of the land for us, for $1? 
Or a pane of glass for a classroom window, for $2? Or a door frame, $50? 
Or some other part of the structure, for $20, or $50, or $100? 


Or can you undertake to provide.a dormitory cubicle complete, at a 
cost of $300? An infirmary, $1,000? A classroom or science laboratory, 
$5,000 or $10,000? 


We shall be grateful for any gift, great or small. The names of all 
friends who contribute will be recorded and remembered. 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLL P.O., NEW YORK 










































Ten Minutes 
Early 


by ROBERT E. SHERIDAN 


¢1-) ULLDOZER SHOES,’ Archbishop Reyes of 

Cebuexplained, are the huge field foot- 
wear worn by our armed forces in the Philip- 
pines. The name is the only one commonly 
applied to these boots by the natives. With 
his natural gift for pantomime, the Filipino 
prelate exhibited how some senorilas in 
Cebu strut with the massive “bulldozers” 
covering their tiny feet. 

The pantomime represented a return to 
normalcy. For three years, the Japanese 
had made life more than miserable for the 
former secretary and vicar general of the 
late Bishop McCloskey. In the Cebu moun- 
tains, I lived close to Archbishop Reyes. 
kept in touch with him, and knew how he 
felt about the inevitable necessity of re- 
siding in his see city under Japanese mili- 
tary rule. . 

I was still in the mountains when the cepted the indignity and the sentence to 
Archbishop was attempting to secure the remain in the seminary — which was to 
release of American and Dutch priests who be his personal ‘concentration , camp.” 
were confined in the common provincial But later guerilla activity continued to 
jail. Eventually the officers of the invading involve the name of His Excellency! 
forces told the persistent prelate to go home When the Americans bombed Rome, the 
and to wait there. “If the General in charge Japanese Imperial Army took to the Arch- 
wishes to see you, he will send for you,” bishop a statement that denounced the 
was the “‘polite” ultimatum. bombing. Despite blandishments and 

The months that passed in early 1943 threats, Archbishop Gabriel Reyes refused 
were hardly favorable for co-prosperity. to sign it. After a Manila church had been 

one occasion the invaders’ military accidentally bombed, the Japanese at- 
police went into action, put the Archbishop _ tempted to stir up anti-American sentiment 
through their processing, and questioned among Filipino Catholics; but they re- 
him for hours upon hours. Then they gave ceived no encouragement from this prelate, 
him the heat treatment -- which consisted whose training in his early priesthood had 
ot standing during the hottest part of the been received from the American Cardinal 
day, in the burning tropical sun. He ae- Dougherty. 
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Cebu Cathedral before hostilities — 

































—and after shelling and bombing 


Eventually American bombers began to 
work over the Cebu airfields. The raining 
of destruction on military objectives sug- 
gested that Cebu was likely to be invaded 
— soon. Stories of the Manila massacres 
that preceded the defeat of the enemy 
forces had seeped through, and Cebu’s 
civilians realized. the necessity of taking 
precautions against Japanese reprisals. 

To the Leprosarium, some twenty-five 
miles outside the city, slipped Archbishop 
Reyes. He was half protected by a Japanese 
officer, who was later hanged by his own 
countrymen. In that place of comparative 





safety, the most crucial time of the occu- 
pation was passed. Meanwhile, the governor 
of the province, the mayor of the capital, 
and other important political and business 

After the Americans landed, the Arch- 
bishop decided that travel would be the 
better part of valor. With his secretary, 
he moved cautiously through uncultivated 
fields and coconut groves. Ten minutes 
after. he had left his refuge among the lepers, 
a band of Japanese soldiers surrounded his 
hut and demanded that he come out. 

The Archbishop had made good use of 
that ten-minute start, however, and even- 
tually he reached the American lines safely. 
Now he smiles once again, in the old fa- 
miliar way. 

Archbishop Reyes found that his arch- 
diocese had lost heavily in priestly person- 
nel: of the original eighty-six, three priests 
were killed by the enemy, and twenty-two 
others died of other causes. The Cathe- 
dral, half a dozen other churches, and two 
colleges have- been destroyed or very 
badly damaged. 

However, there is no weeping over all 
this. True, the destruction is regrettable; 
but nipa churches are already rising, and 
nipa schools .will house children who are 
flocking to anything that gives education. 

Although the Archbishop of Cebu has 
suffered personally and in his archdiocese, 
he knows how to accept his losses cheer- 
fully enough, and with sufficient resigna- 
tion — but also with a dream and a sensi- 
ble hope that he can and will rebuild. 
Archbishop Reyes is too busy planning 
for the future, to worry about the past. 
He is, by the way, the only native Arch- 
bishop in the Philippines. 


Released from prison in Manila, Father Sheridan wrote: “The Japanese left _ 


me nothing but my spectacles, my bridgework, and my customary disposition."’ 
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Chinese Sisters performing corporal works of mercy in a prison courtyard 


Those Chinese Sisters 


by JOSEPH W. REGAN 


Ww WE WERE FORCED to evacuate 
our missions, it was decided to take 
our Chinese Sisters with us. We had 
planned to leave them behind in a house 
in the country, where they would be safe. 
But the Japanese invaders changed our 
plans by driving down on us from all 
directions. No place in the prefecture was 
sate. The Sisters were hurriedly told to 
pack; and through the kindness of the 
American Army, we were fortunate in 
getting transportation for them. We lost 
no time! 

Our Kweilin mission had had seven 
Chinese Sisters and three novices. They 
were the ‘‘Catechist Sisters of the Blessed 
Virgin,” a community started by Father 
Meyer many years earlier. The Sisters 
had established convents in three of our 
missions and had done very good work in 
instructing Chinese women in doctrine. 


Since our prefecture had not been able 
to organize a seminary for priests, they 
were our most valuable auxiliaries. 

The evacuation was quite an experience 
for all concerned, and especially for the 
Sisters. In normal times, no ordinary 
Chinese girl ever goes far from home. I 
have met women who have never seen 
an automobile or visited a city, even 
though the automobile road was only half 
an hour’s walk from their village and the 
city no more than ten miles away. When 
our Chinese Sisters first came to our con- 
vent, it was the first time any of them had 
ever been away from home, and for many it 
was the first step outside their own village. 

They soon learned something about the 
twentieth century. They saw automobiles. 
and buildings three stories high. Two of 
them even had a ride on a train. In the 
ordinary course of events, they would 
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never Have seen much more. Then came 
the war, the Japanese, and evacuation. 

Our Chinese Sisters were hustled into 
a truck for a six-day journey on the road. 
It took them across two provinces and 
almost to the border of China. Many of 
the Sisters saw their first trains on the 
way ---refugee trains, so packed with 
masses of humanity that an onlooker 
could hardly see the engine or the cars. 

They spent the nights in towns that had 
become cities overnight, for most of the 
population of central and southern China 
was on the move. They met and talked 
with men and women from every part of 
China, and heard Chinese dialects they 
themselves could not understand. 

American soldiers on the road became a 
familiar sight, and they kindly shared 
their K-rations, candy, and American 
coffee with our Chinese Sisters. Negro 
people were seen by them for the first 
time in some of the drivers who came over 
the Burma Road. Incidentally, those 
American drivers were the first Negroes 
I had seen in China. 


Cows Wore Grass Shoes 


Arivinc at their destination at last, 
after an adventurous journey, our Kweilin 
Sisters shared a convent with another 
community of Chinese religious in a city. 
Both compared notes on ways and means 
of making converts. In this region, new 
ideas.and different modes of dress and 
custom prevailed. The Chinese here did 
not bathe oftener than once a month, 
much to the amazegnent of our friends. 
Pigs and cows wore grass shoes to keep 
their feet from being cut by the stones! 

The Kweilin Prefecture had been es- 
tablished only a few years. All its Catho- 
lics were new converts. But this city was 
a center where missioners had labored 
for a hundred years, and where the people 
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had been Cathoucs for several generations. 
There was a difference! 

The visiting Sisters heard Mass in big 
churches ‘where a thousand people could 
attend at one time. They were privileged 
to touch the bodies of the martyrs they 
had read about so many times in books. 
They took part in pilgrimages when thou- 
sands of people went along at the same 
time, to visit shrines and thank and ask 
favors of the saints. The world about them 
seemed entirely changed from one of 
paganism and superstition to one of the 
True Faith. 


Boston Accent 


Berore very long, however, the Japan- 
ese invaders again came too close for 
comfort. Once more the Sisters packed up 
and moved on to another province, to 
another large city, where more adventures 
were in store for them. 

Chinese Catholics were not numerous 
in their second refuge, but many Ameri- 
can soldiers were in that area, and the 
Sisters went to Mass at a cathedral 
crowded with our servicemen every Sun- 
day. They waited their turn for confes- 
sion behind the American soldiers. They 
knelt beside them at the Communion 
rail. Here were the Church from America 
and the Church in China side by side, 
and the situation recalled stories their 
missionary pastors had told about the 
strong Catholicity in the United States. 

Many times American soldiers tried to 
talk to the Chinese Sisters on the streets, 
but the Sisters knew no English to reply. 
We began to teach them. For several 
months they studied with a priest from 
Massachusetts, and as a result they are 
now speaking with a Boston accent. They 
can sing English hymns at Benediction. 
and “For Boston”’ at any social event that 
may arise. 


Many new experiences awaited them in 
this city. At a memorial service for the 
Fourteenth Air Force, our Sisters had 
their pictures taken for the newsreels, 
along with eight other communities — all 
refugees. Afterwards they were treated 
to their first American “movies.” 

One day the Chinese Sisters were taken 
out to the airfield to see the planes land- 
ing and taking off. That was something 
to talk about! Allowed to examine one 
plane on the ground, they inspected it 
from wing to wing, looking inside at the 
motors and at the parachute that an 
airman wears when he has to iump from 


the sky. Some of them were so enthusiastic 
that they were anxious to return to their 
missions by plane. 

Having seen the world, or part of it, 
they are now back at their missionary 
work with their native Catholics, who had 
been almost a year without priests or 
Sisters to take care of them. 

Our Chinese Sisters of Kweilin will 
never forget those many months of hard- 
ship and strange experiences. They had 
much to say and much to think about, 
on their return home — particularly in 


regard to their new knowledge of the 
friendship of America. 


Six of the Chinese Sisters whose travels are described by Father Regan 
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One Good Turn 


by J. MICHAEL HENRY 


T HAS BEEN well said, and proven true, 

that “‘one good turn deserves another”’; 
but here is the story of how one good turn 
deserved and accomplished two others. 

The beggars’ refuge in Linkiang (Man- 
chukuo) was started on a “broken shoe- 
string.” The plan was to give those home- 
less old wanderers a place to live, and let 
them support themselves by begging. 
Meanwhile they would be given an op- 
portunity to learn Catholic doctrine and 
to become Christians. 

Six destitute wrecks took up their abode 
in a mud-walled, mud-floored cabin. All 
were blind or crippled, or otherwise handi- 
capped. The strongest of the number, a 
man with one leg, was appointed house- 
keeper and cook. Another, who was al- 
ready a Christian, and who was so badly 
crippled that he could not move, was ap- 
pointed catechist. 

One of the regular catechists, who was 
also a doctor, made daily visits, gave the 
old men medical attention, and estab- 
lished a community schedule. Morning 
and evening prayers were said in common, 
and the Rosary was recited on Friday 
and Sunday evenings, and every day 
during May and October. 


Needed Cemetery 


As time went on, the number of in- 
mates increased, until the poor little 
cabin was overcrowded. During that 
summer I enlarged the old folks’ home 
to three times its original size. It was soon 
filled, with a total of thirty-six derelicts, 
most of.whom eventually became fervent 
Catholics. Even on their begging trips 
about the highways and byways of the 
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city, our old men lost no opportunity to 
tell people about the Church. 

Needless to say, the mortality rate at 
the home was high, because a great many 
of the beggars were so far gone, when we 
picked them up from the streets, that they — 
soofi died. Very often we had three or four 
funerals each week. All the old men re- 
ceived Baptism before they died, and it 
became increasingly necessary to find 
a place to bury them decently. What we 
needed was a cemetery that we could call 
our own — but where and how to get a 
plot of land was the problem. 


““Fire-Wagon Road’’ 


Tuen a new and very serious difficulty 
arose. 

The Japanese had opened an iron mine, 
about seven miles west of Linkiang. In 
order to haul the iron on its way to Japan, 
a railroad was needed. That was indeed 
a new era — with a railroad to Linkiang! 
But there was another side to the story. 
A group of surveyors arrived, and after 
several days’ work, they laid out the exact 
course of the “Fire-Wagon Road.”’ Where 
did it go but right through the middle of 
the old folks’ home! 

Where could we go? I visited the various 
Government offices, but met with as little 
satisfaction as before. And then my pipe 
entered the scenario. It was a very good 
pipe, and had been given to me by a 
friend, at Christmas. I valued it highly. 
and used it a great deal, both before | 
went to Manchukuo and after. 

Probably the mandarin of Linkiang, 
when visiting the mission, had seen me 
use it. At all events, while I was worried 











about the problem of having to move the 
old folks’ home, the mandarin sent me a 
message one Sunday. I treated the mes- 
senger to a cigarette and some tea. We 
talked about cigarettes and complained 
to each other about how poor the quality 
was, and how all the good cigarettes were 
being shipped to the Japanese armed 
forces then fighting in China. 

The messenger went on to say that 
even the mandarin was having difficulties 
getting smokes. As a matter of fact, my 
guest added, that was what prompted 
the mandarin to send him to me. The 
official hoped that I might have an extra 
American pipe; he knew that American 
pipes were always good; and he believed 
that at least I might be in a position to 
secure him one. 

So I decided to play the pipe card for 
all it was worth. I gave the mandarin’s 
messenger an answer, about as follows: 

I had a good pipe — but only one. It 
had been given to me by one of my best 
friends, and I really was very much at- 
tached to it. Also, it had been my con- 
stant companion for many years, and so 
I hated to think of parting with it. How- 
ever, the mandarin, too, was a very good 
friend. Because he could not get a good 
pipe in Manchukuo, I would make the 
sacrifice and give him my pipe — if he 
would be willing to accept it. 


Courtesy Returned 


Tuen I cleaned and polished the pipe, 
wrapped it in a piece of silk, put it into 
its case, and gave it, with my card and 
compliments, to my guest. ; 

The next day, the mandarin’s messen- 
ger returned. He bore an ornate letter of 
thanks from His Excellency, and the as- 
surance that, should I ever need any help, 
I could call on him. Of course, I thanked 
the messenger, and instructed him to 
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report that | would be sure to call on the 
mandarin if ever any need should arise. 

I let matters rest for a week, and then 
went to the Government office and sent 
in my card. The mandarin saw me imme- 
diately; and after the-usual preliminaries, 
he took out my pipe. filled it, and began 
to smoke. The moment was propitious for 
a good strong story about the need of a 
plot of land, and also the need of a ceme- 
tery. My host listened attentively, and 
then promised to have a heart-to-heart 
talk with the Japanese land commissioner 
on the following morning. He told me to 
return for the decision later. 

On the following day, I called on the 
mandarin again, and went with him to the 
land office. The Japanese commissioner 
pulled out a large land map, and -showed 
me where the railroad was going to be, 
and what land on either side of it must 
be considered railroad property. That 
I could not have; but in the hills there 
was a large tract of useless land, and I 
could go out there and select a plot. The 
commissioner told me to take the map 
along, and to mark on it the place I 
wanted. Then I was to take the map back 
to him, and if he approved my choice, I 
could have that land free of charge. 

A day later I returned the map, and my 
choice of land was approved. 

During the following weeks, we made 
plans and added various little touches to 
make the new place as presentable as pos- 
sible. We laid in a supply of firewood for 
the approaching winter, and in general 
made the home a real one as far as the 
mission circumstances and pocketbook 
would allow. The cemetery was put in 
order, and eventually many Christians, 
in addition to the home’s inmates, were 
buried there. We called the plot ‘‘Sacred 
Heart Catholic Cemetery,”’ and the old 
folks’ refuge ‘‘Saint Joseph’s Home.” 
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Three-Minute 


Meditation 


yee OBSERVERS in the plane that 
} dropped the atomic bomb over 
) Nagasaki said they saw “a giant ball 
| of fire rise as though from the bowels 
of the earth, belching forth enormous 
white smoke rings.” Next, they saw 
a giant pillar of purple fire, ten thou- 
sand feet high, shooting skyward 
with enormous speed. “It was no 
longer smoke, or dust, or even a cloud 
of fire. It was a living thing, a new 
species of being born right before our 
incredulous eyes.” 
] It is startling to think we have in 
our own hands the power to do as 
great things in the cause of peace as 
others have done in the cause of war. 
We can create a “bombshell” of an- 
other kind — one that can be far 
greater in history — because we have 
all the answers. We have the only 
basis for true peace: the command- 
ments, “Love the Lord thy God with 
thy whole heart... . love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” 

Mankind is waiting, longing for us 
to “go forth to every nation.” But 
we haven’t gone. A few — yes. But 
are the rest of us even seriously in- 
terested in taking the solution of 
peace to all men? We can do it. That 
is no overstatement. We have been 
understating ourselves too long. Let’s 
begin moving the mountains — it’s 
high time! 


Three-Minute Meditation: read a minute, re- 
flect another minute, and pray the third minute. 








“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ 
— Mark XII: 31 
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CHUNGKING 
LISTENING POST 


GRIPPING STORY of China’s 


knoll’s Father Tennien, who be- 
came a foreign correspondent by 
force of circumstances. Father 
Tennien met interesting people 
in unusual circumstances, and 
he reports their stories in charm- 
ing style. Creative Age Press 
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WORLD 
CHRISTIANITY 


ATHER CONSIDINE OF Marky- 
KNOLL presents in attractive 
form the fundamental Catholic doc- 
trine on the universality of the 
Church: the essential unity of the 
human race, the brotherhood of 
man. The preface is by Archbishop 

Cushing. Bruce 
{J $1.00 


Check your order above and mail to: 


MARYKNOLL BOOKSHELF. 
Maryknoll P. O., N. Y. 











Rivers Flow to the Sea 


by FATHER WINTHROP 


OST of the passengers on the Presi- 
dent liner were fighting the first 
stages of seasickness, as our boat pulled 
out of San Francisco in 1934. I was one of 
the fortunate travelers not thus affected, 
so I braved the land winds of a raw Sep- 
tember day and took a brisk walk on the 
top deck. 

I had not seen any other passengers in 
the vicinity, until my third lap around. 
Even then, I thought that what I saw was 
nothing but a great pile of steamer rugs 
left on a chair. On second glance, I per- 
ceived one of the brightest faces I have 
ever looked upon. A smile, and a nod 
and I stopped in my tracks. 

The passenger was a little, old lady, 
with the face of a child. 

‘Do you feel all right?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes, thank you. I never get sea- 
sick!” 

‘Do you travel often?”’ 

“Well, this is my twelfth trip across 
the Pacific.” And she added by way of 
explanation: ‘‘I’m a missionary in India 
Baptist. Been there forty years. Every 
so often, I have to go home and beg for 
funds.” 


Put Me to Shame! 


I was amaze. I had been back to Amer- 
ica for the same purpose. The eight or- 
phanages in our Chinese mission could 
house no more little ‘‘thieves of Paradise,” 
so the Bishop and my superiors had given 
me a year off - to beg. At the end of the 


year, | was glad to be returning to China, 
with the hope that I’d never have to go 
“home” again. My traveling companion’s 
twelve trips put me to shame! 
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Before long, we were launched on the 
subject of how to find more recruits for 
mission work. 

“‘What method have you found best in 
your Church, to arouse mission voca- 
tions?”’ the little missionary asked me. 

I scarcely dared tell her that there was 
no particular method. The memory of my 
own first inspiration was about all I had 
to go on. I’d generalize on that. 


My ‘‘Separated’’ Sister 


“WELL, it is difficult to gay _ aside 
from the inspiration that comes from 
God’s’ Holy Spirit. However, I believe 
that the examples of former missioners 
play no small part in directing young men 
to our ranks.” 

‘Young men,” my companion said 
gently. ‘“The young men who were martyrs 
for the Faith have probably done more 
for the Church than you and I with all 
our years shall ever be able to do.”’ 

I sat down in the chair next to my 
“‘separated”’ sister. There was no more 
conversation; we were both busy with our 
thoughts. It was the martyrdom of a 
young man that had led me to Maryknoll. 
I never knew him, but I had heard and 
read the story of his life; he was the mis- 
sioner, ‘““Theophane Venard, a Modern 
Martyr.” 

What first interested me was the fact 
that Father Venard had béen martyred 
on February 2, 1861 -— the day my father 
was born. A great-aunt, a nun with a 
world-wide heart, had told my dad of the 
coincidence. Thereafter, whenever he 
could find a book that told of the young 
French priest, he read it eagerly. 
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The only trouble was that our family 
was very clannish. The thought, of my leav- 
ing home always took my breath away. It 
frightened me, until one day I read in 
the autobiography of The Little Flower, 
Saint Therese, these words: ‘“Theophane 
Venard is a (title saint, and his life was 
quite ordinary. He had an ardent love 
for Our Immaculate 

Mother, and likewise a 


home.... I, too, love my 
family with a most tender 
love; I fail to understand 
those saints who do not 
love their dear ones.” 

If Theophane could do 
it, I told myself, so could I! 
Then I began to reread the 
story ofhislife.On the ship’s 
deck so many years later, 
I remembered that I had 
made my decision because 
of Theophane’s words. 

“Every living thing 
seems to me to follow its vocation,” he 
had once written. “‘The river flows to the 
sea, the plant germinates, the animal 
feeds and grows, and man lives and draws 
daily nearer to God. In one sense, man 
has a free will, but he can scarcely be said 
to choose his career; it is almost always 
marked out for him. If he wanders from it, 
nothing but confusion is the result.” 

When the young Theophane followed 





BI. Theophane Venard, 


a modern martyr 





his vocation to the priesthood, the wrench 
at leaving home had caused him to write: 
“Oh, my God! It is not wrong, is it, to 
leave one’s home, and one’s father, and 
one’s brothers and sisters; to suffer terribly 
at being parted from them; to feel lone- 
liness; to mingle our prayers and our 
tears, and also our hopes?” 

But when Theophane 
as a priest in the missions 
of Indo-China, was actu- 
ally facing martyrdom, he 
offered this consolation: 
“Courage! When we leave 
anything for God, He re- 
wards us a hundredfold; 
He has said so Himself. 
We are never quite alone 

we are the children of 
Our Divine Lord and His 
Blessed Mother, the child- 
ren of His Love; the sheep 
of His pasture. Have con- 
fidence in God.”’ 

My traveling compan- 
ion was scarcely a mind reader, but I 
wondered about it when her next remark 
broke into my reveries: ‘“‘Courage! That 
is the .birthright of every young man: 
courage to love so much that sacrifice 
is never distasteful; courage to do for 
God.” 

In my own mind, I paraphrased her 
remark: “If a young man loves God, he 
will be given the necessary courage.” 


NY boy who is interested in becoming a Maryknoll missioner should: (1) 


choose a confessor, consult him regularly, and follow his advice; (2) pray 
to the Holy Ghost for light and guidance; (3) receive the sacraments frequently ; 
(4) discuss the matter with his parents; (5) attend a Catholic high school, if 
unable to enter a junior seminary. For further information, write to: 





THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, 
MARYKNOLL P.O., N.Y. 


I Learn the 
Sign Language 
by JOSEPH L. DONAHUE 


ILSONEH WAS A SHY, young Korean 
girl who had been deaf and dumb 
since infancy. Although hungry for com- 
panionship, she kept to herself because of 
her affliction. However, she used to come 
to the mission to watch us, the strange 
foreigners; and gradually, through little 
kindnesses, we won her confidence. 

It was not long before Kilsoneh began 
to attend Sunday Mass. Then one day 
she was absent, and we heard that she 
had become sick with typhus. Finally, 
one Sunday morning, her father came to 
the rectory and said that she was dying. 

The day was raw and cold. It had been 
snowing for hours. Father George Carroll, 
the pastor, had just returned, ill, from a 
mission trip and was in no condition to 
take the hour-and-one-half walk through 
the deep snow to the sick girl’s home. So 
I decided to go myself. 

When I reached the little house where 
_Kilsoneh and her family lived, I found 
her barely alive. I did not expect her to 
survive many more hours. With her par- 
ents’ consent, I baptized her. 

Kilsoneh seemed to improve at once; 
and to my great consternation, she finally 
recovered her health completely. It was 
not that I was not happy to see the child 
well again; the trouble was that her re- 
covery left me with a serious problem. 
I had on my hands a deaf girl, who had 
been baptized, yet who knew nothing 
about her religion! 

It was almost impossible for me to in- 
terpret the thoughts behind those silent 
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lips. How was I to instruct her? First, 
it would be necessary to teach her Korean, 
for she had received little education. 
Only after that could I tell her the truths 
of the religion she longed to know. 

The problem was solved partly when a 
doctot examined her throat and said that 
the vocal cords were in perfect condition; 
she was dumb only because of her deaf- 
ness. I decided that, since her throat was 
normal, I could teach her to talk through 
lip reading. 

It was difficult, patient work, but we 
both enjoyed it. At the end of six months, 
we had completed the fundamentals, and 
Kilsoneh was able to do a little talking. 
She had taught me the sign language by 
which I taught her Korean! Then we both 
learned lip reading and so were able to 
finish the catechism. 

I began to see that here might be the 
seed of a great apostolate among Korea’s 
forty thousand deaf persons. As I was 
dreaming of means to give the word of 
Christ to deaf pagans, the war broke out, 
and I was interned. Perhaps Kilsoneh and 
I shall be able to work together again. 
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New Day in the Andes 


by JOHN J. CONSIDINE 


ICUNYAS, I learned, are as gentle and 

graceful as fauns. As we topped the 
highest pass on the road to Macusani 
(16,000 feet up, or more than three miles 
above sea level), a little herd of ten of 
those delicate animals scampered before 
us. They are quite different from llamas, 
which we had been meeting all day. 

With head erect and eyes alert, beau- 
tifully nimble in movements, the llama 
is a picture of proud, vigorous bearing; 
each one strides as if he carried an Inca 
princess on his back. Alpacas, domesti- 
cated in Peru, are still different. They are 
plain folk, with no poise, and some with 
the black-and-white faces are really 
clownish. 

In the stubborn, dusty 200-milerun from 
the town of Puno to Macusani, we en- 
countered thousands of animals and thou- 
sands of Indians as well. We were in 
Peru’s classical altiplano. Lima and its 
beauty, suave Arequipa, and even Cuzco’s 
rich monuments, were far away. 


Land of Indians 


In tHE wind-swept heights of the De- 
partment of Puno, there is little evidence, 
except in a few provincial towns, that the 
Spaniards ever came to South America. 
This is the land of the Quechua and 
Aymara Indians. The men wear colorful 
capes (ponchos), and head coverings that 
look like American football gear. The 
women wear bowler hats and are weighed 
down with clothes as bright as bird 
plumage. 

Bishop Herrera, of Puno, has 750,000 
souls in his diocese. A century ago, there 
were some 400 priests in this area; today 
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there are less than fifty. To stem the 
alarming decrease, to turn the tide of a 
fast-decaying faith in an area which 


probably was never entirely converted- 


rather, it was served by priests from out- 
side the area, who were unable to com- 
plete the task of Christianization 
Maryknoll priests are now assisting Puno’s 
good Bishop. 


Guests Arrive 


Hence it is that, after setting myself 
up.in the priest’s house in Macusani. | 
heard horses’ hoofs in the patio, and then 
before me appeared the weather-beaten 
figures of Father Arthur Kiernan, of 
Cortland, New York, Maryknoll’s Supe- 
rior in Puno, and Father Joseph Meaney, 
of Arlington, Massachusetts. The two 
were completing a five weeks’ tour of 
Carabaya Province, where the only roads 
are horseback trails. 

“There is no finer missioner in the 
world than Father Meaney!” said Father 
Kiernan in admiration. 

That night, eve of one of the Indian 
feasts, Father Joseph conducted the de- 
votions in Quechua while hundreds of 
kneeling natives, barefoot despite the 
bitter cold, responded weirdly in the half 
light. Here is missionary South America. 

A few days later, Father Kiernan and | 
were on another mountain road, bound for 
Sandia. We breathed a prayer of remem- 
brance as we passed the spot where, over 
a year earlier, Father Thomas Carey, 
of East Newark, New Jersey, was killed 
when the truck in which he journeyed 
overturned 

By a road that did honor to its engi- 


















































Llamas formerly carried Inea_ princesses 


neers, we descended to Cuyocuyo. The 
region presents a superb display of moun- 
tain terracing, the creation of the Incas 
ind their descendants. If every terrace 
{ a given mountainside represented the 
‘loor of a New York skyscraper, the edifice 
would be higher than the Empire State 
3ulding. 
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Cuyocuyo was Father Carey's 
parish. There he had directed the 
building of a new rectory, and there 
we found a table which he had 
nearly finished making before he 
left on his fateful ride. Leather- 
skinned Indian faces were wet with 
tears when the word of his death 
reached his people. 

We were among the first to ride 
to Sandia over the zigzag road, 
which had been completed less than 
a month previously. Father Stephen 
Foody, of the Bronx, New York, 
and Father Joseph Donnelly, of 
Philadelphia, did not wait for the 
road but came here by horse. 

Their station is the most distant 
of those assigned to Maryknollers. 
Father Francis Garvey, of Seneca, 
Wisconsin, works in Pucara; and 
Father Leo Melancon, of Fall River, 
Massachusetts, is the missioner in 
Crucero. As the years pass, Mary- 
knollers in these great neglected 
provinces of Carabaya and Sandia 
will steadily become more numerous. 

Back in the city of Puno -—~ the 
departmental capital, with a popu- 
lation of 15,000 — is Maryknoll’s 
choicest morsel in this Andean mis- 
sion. Across from the beautiful old 
cathedral, accusing symbol of a 
faith which should be strong, stands 
a group of one-story buildings, sur- 
rounding a series of patios. 

A couple of years ago, these 


buildings would have been regarded, in a 
smart city at home, as little better than a 
rubble heap. Now these modest  struc- 
tures have been brightened with paint, 
an attractive chapel with North American 
pews has been installed, and here once 
again operate both a junior seminary and 
a preparatory college. They are the only 











Catholic schools of their kind in all the 
department. Twenty-five seminarians and 
150 lay students are enrolled. 

“Here is the key to new religious life in 
this most neglected portion of Peru,” 
say the Maryknollers who have recreated 
this educational center. 

Everybody agrees. The Faith does not 
grow steadily over the earth in unbroken 
progress. Sometimes it arrives at sixty or 
eighty per cent of full life, and then slides 
backward. 

“This is the story here in Puno,” re- 
marked one of the priests. “‘In terms of 
mathematics, it looks as if the Faith 
slipped back to within ten per cent of 
extinction, back to little more than a bap- 
tized paganism.” 

St. Ambrose College and Preparatory 
Seminary will be the beginning of a new 
day. The lay students will, it is hoped, 
form an elite of well-trained young men 
who will build up strong Christian fami- 
lies. The new priests, after receiving their 
seminary training from Maryknollers, will 
work with our missioners, and thus build 
up a twentieth-century missionary tradi- 
tion in the Peruvian altiplano.: 


Three Weeks No Laundry 


Heap of the resident students of St. 
Ambrose’s is Father Edward Fedders, of 
Covington, Kentucky, who is assisted by 
Father Charles Girnius, of Maspeth, N. Y. 

“Some of our boys are from families of 
means,” explains Father Fedders, “but 
others are not. Some are simple Indians 
from the country, who have never seen 
American plumbing. Some have never 
taken a bath. 


“We give each boy a laundry number. 


on arrival, and after three weeks I no- 
ticed that one youngster’s number had 
never been used. ‘What about your laun- 
dry?’ I asked. ‘Oh, I’ve been here only 


three weeks!’ he replied. ‘I haven’t any- 
thing that needs washing, yet.’”’ 

. In the college, Father John Byrne, of 
Dunmore, Pennsylvania, is in charge, as- 
sisted by Father James Connell, of San 
Francisco, and Father Robert Kearns, of 
New York. Father John Waldie, of New 
York, carries all the petty annoyances of 
registrar and bursar. 


Disciplifie for Teachers! 
“Our NUMBER-ONE problem is not the 
students but the teachers,’’ remarked 
Father Byrne. “Here in the altiplano in 
particular, there is no such thing as dis- 
cipline. Our first job is to get our Peruvian 
teachers to school on time, to keep them 
from wasting the classroom hours.” 

Bishop Herrera, kindly old prelate who 
speaks the Indian languages well and 
loves his people, is entranced with his 
Maryknoll “gringos.”” “They come from 
another world and bring another spirit,”’ 
he says. “It is a new day in Puno!” 

Two more — Father Donald Cleary, of 
Newark, New Jersey, and Father Charles 
Cappel, of Norwood, Ohio — are returning 
to the highlands after special studies in 
Lima; and three newcomers have just 
arrived from the Knoll. The total of Mary- 
knollers has now reached seventeen. 

This afternoon we rode out along Lake 
Titicaca to Chucuito. In this quiet old 
town, in years gone by, twelve Dominican 
priests of Spain were stationed. Today 
the church property stands empty, and the 
parish of 17,000 is without a priest. 

On our way back, we passed the ceme- 
tery and stopped by the remains of Father 
Carey. In a modest tin can on the grave, 
stood a bouquet of wild flowers. 

Geography, race, language are inci- 
dental. There is a godly code that binds 
easily the sons of Uncle Sam and the 
children of the Incas. 
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N THE PEACEFUL STILL of dusk, with the 
work of the day behind me, I sometimes 

sit for a few moments outside my little 
house in Bacalar. Around me pulses the 


Father Leo Connors finds the Mayan 
ehildren have solid teeth 


life of the village with its varied sounds — 
the cry of an infant, the soft strumming of 
a guitar, the shouting of some boys. In the 
fading twilight, ordinarily familiar forms 
take strange and mysterious shapes; the 
graceful arches, the opened belfry, and 
the sturdy walls of our ruined church 
lose their scars. 

For a moment, I dream that the church 
stands in its pristine glory, giving young 
and grateful worship to God, as it did when 
first erected in 1560. But time and the 





The Village That Wouldn‘t Die 


by EDWARD A. KOECHEL 
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destructiveness in man have left their 
mark. The roof, the doors, the windows 
of the old church are missing. Now, in 
1945, we are restoring this historic gem 

whose three-foot walls of stone, clay, and 
lime had not a particle of cement or steel 


in their construction. 


Often my mind relives the history of 
Bacalar and its church -— of days which 
saw great tragedy and noble heroism. If 
the gray rocks in the church’s wall could 


* speak, what an absorbing tale they could 
tell! They would begin the story back in 


1544, when the dashing and gallant Cap- 
tain Gasper founded the settlement and 
named it Villa de Salamanca. 

The site of the settlement was a logical 
choice. On all the hot expanse of the Yuca- 
tan peninsula, with its poor soil and its 


' Jack of rivers, there was one elevation over- 


looking a huge and beautiful lagoon. It 
had forests of fine hard wood, a host of 
delicious tropical fruits, and a black soil 
that gave promise of excellent harvests. 
Yes, it was a good spot; so good, in fact, 
that almost from the date of its founding, 
men fought and died in contest for its 
possession. 

First, the colony was subject to the 
ravages of pirates. A river connected the 
lagoon with the sea. Spain never could 
afford to keep much of a garrison there, 
and as the colony prospered, the nautical 
raiders found it a profitable and none-too- 
difficult mark. In 1648, a buccaneer dealt 
the settlement a hard blow when he 
attacked, killed a number of its men, 
and carried off all its women. But a certain 
Captain Palomino set out after the pi- 
rates, defeated them in a fierce battle. 2nd 

















brought back the women to Bacalar. The 

bloodshed continued when, four years 
later, the buccaneer returned to avenge 
his defeat. 

However, the worst trouble came not 
from the sea, but from the surrounding 
forest. For a while the Indians traded 
peacefully with the Spaniards. Then began 
political intrigue. The British in the 
neighboring colony of Belice started to 
supply the Indians, instigating them at 
_the same time to resist the domination 
of the Spaniards. In return the British 
were to be given a free hand in exploiting 
the rich forests. 

In 1845, when Bacalar was a thriving 
town of more than five thousand souls — 
with stone and mortar houses, the beau- 
tiful church, a large customs house, and a 
mighty fort — the Indians attacked. Run- 
ning into the sharp artillery fire of the fort 
and the string of barricades around the 
town, the attackers died by the hundreds. 
They retired part way, but still defied 
the Spanish artillery. 

The fort held, but provisions were run- 
ning dangerously low. And so the Span- 
iards negotiated a peace with the attack- 


Father Koechel is rebuilding Bacalar 
























































ing forces, whereby the town was ceded 
to the Indians, and the colonists were 
permitted to withdraw unmolested. That 
peace lasted for four years. 

In 1849, Colonel Cetina led eight hun- 
dred men, on a most grueling march by 
land and a hazardous journey by boat on 
river and lagoon, to recapture Bacalar. 
At the end of the struggle, the fighting 
force of the attackers numbered less than 
two hundred. But they won a masterly 
victory. They found the church and the 
houses of Bacalar still intact. 


Indians Attack 


THEN came the great debacle of 1859. 
Again it was the Indians who attacked. 
That time, they simply overwhelmed the 
garrison, put fire to the buildings, and 
butchered the inhabitants. The church, to 
which the last defenders withdrew, was 
the last place to fall. Throughout it were 
strewn hundreds of hacked bodies of the 
conquered. (Few churches were ever so 
thoroughly desecrated.) It became the 
funeral pyre of Bacalar. 

Thirty years later a Commander Blanco, 
posing as a British agent, visited the 
place. He found it still completely in 
ruins, with very few Indian inhabitants. 
in 1929, Don Pascual Coral came to 
Bacalar, and found only seven inhabi- 
tants in what had been the prize 
of the earliest- Spanish settlements, the 
colony for which men had fought for 
centuries! 

When the Maryknoll Fathers arrived, 
in July, 1944, they found about one thou- 
sand residents, living principally in 
thatch-roofed huts amid the historic 
Spanish ruins. The village had then been 
without: priests for a century. When our 
church is rebuilt, it will take part, we hope, 
in a new and glorious chapter of the story 
of Bacalar. 











World Christianity 


by PETER COSMON 


w™ Christ said, ‘Going, therefore, 
teach ye all nations” (Matt. XXVIII: 
19), it is impossible that the Apostles un- 
derstood the significance of “‘all nations’’; 
in their day, the known world, as set forth 
by such geographers as Strabo, was lim- 
ited to part of Europe, a strip of Africa, 
and less than half of Asia. Indeed, it is 
only in our own day that man has come 
to know exactly what peoples — their 
variety, their number, and their world- 
wide distribution — are embraced by the 
term “‘all nations.” 

Because of the profound changes in 
men’s outlook wrought by war, the world 
view of Christianity promises to be more 
pronounced than ever before in the history 
of the Church. Single families have had 
members in the armed forces scattered 
among peoples of every continent on the 
globe. Civil governments, armies, learned 
societies, schools, popular movements of 
many varieties, have advocated greater 
understanding of our fellow men over 
the globe. 

It is natural, therefore, that Catholics, 
on hearing these exhortations, inquire 
with new interest, “‘Does not our Church, 
in its traditional doctrines, teach us all 
that these men are saying?” Decidedly 
so, and much more.. 

Throughout Catholic dogma is the 
notion of universality: the universality of 
God’s providence, the essential unity of 


the human race, the brotherhood of man, 
universal salvation. Our Church is meant 
for all human society; our life of duty 
and charity as Christians is to be lived 
in human society. Besides the obligation 
of following this Christian way of life our- 
selves, we have the added obligation from 
God to pass on this way of life to others, 
who require it for their salvation. And 
these ‘‘others”’ are not merely some others 
but, rather, a/l others among all men under 
heaven. There is nothing partisan or eclec- 
tic about Christianity; it is fundamen- 
tally universal. 

Dwelling upon this ee of Christian 
teaching, we come to see clearly our tra- 
ditional Christianity as World Chris- 
tianity. We may define education in World 
Christianity as: 

(1) a knowledge of the peoples of the 
earth, a regard for them, our broth- 
ers in Christ, and an appreciation 
of our responsibility to promote the 
welfare of all mankind according 
to Christian ideals; 

(2) devotion to the Church’s task of 
carrying to all non-Christians and 
non-Catholics Christ’s teachings 
and life of charity. 

In this definition we find a number of 

elements: 

1. A regard for the peoples of the earth, 
our brothers in Christ. Christ teaches, 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself.’ This 
“ove” is not necessarily a love of affec- 
tion — the meaning which we ordinarily 
attach to the word — but a love of regard, 
of respect. This love of respect is to be 
rendered to all men. 

2. A knowledge of the peoples of the 
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earth. Such a knowledge need not be pro- 
found, but it must give adequate compre- 
hension of who our neighbor is. 

3. Appreciation of our responstbiltty to 
promote the welfare of all mankind accord- 
ing to Christian tdeals. Each person must 
eventually see that a proper regard for 
all men is not sufficient. In addition, the 
Christian has an obligation as an indivi- 
dual — and Christian society as a whole, 
or in its respective parts, has a social ob- 
ligation — toward all individuals and 
toward world society as a whole, to apply 
the principles of Christian justice to the 
welfare, spiritual and temporal, of all 
men. ; 

4. Carrying Christ’s teaching to all non- 
Catholics. Calling Protestants to Christian 
unity in the Church is one of our routine 
obligations whenever circumstances per- 
mit. 

5. Carrying Christ’s teachings to. non- 
Christians. The Catholic exercises this 
obligation either directly, by becoming a 
mission priest, Brother, or Sister, or by 
giving part of his time to mission work, or 
indirectly, by supporting, and otherwise 
co-operating in, the cause of Catholic mis- 
sions among non-Christians. 

6. Detolion to the Church's task of carry- 


Persons sick, 





E HAVE received the following special requests for pra: 

ers. These intentions have been read out publicly in our 
Maryknoll chapel. May we ask you, too, to remember these 
needs of your fellow Members of Maryknoll? Please feel free 
to submit your requests for our prayers and for those of all 
Maryknoll Members. 


Persons deceased, 15,846 
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ing to ali men Christ’s life of charity. Dis 
tinct from the world-wide duty of Chris- 
tian justice and from Catholic mission 
activity, is a furthur obligation which the 
Church recognizes. This is the obligation 
of fraternal charity toward all men, re- 
gardless of race, color, or creed. We should 
exercise this fraternal charity not only 
when men are in need, not only in times 
of great sorrow or catastrophe, but al- 
ways: in the normal living of our life on 
earth, we are to be humble and friendly 
brothers with ali men. 

Mission work, the painstaking approach 
to each person outside the Church, is pre- 
scribed by Christ. But a missioner is not 
a mere advertiser or publicity agent. His 
activities are principally in the order of 
grace, and for this reason the entire body 
of the Church can and does co-operate. 
Christ has paid the price; it is for all of us 
to apply the fruits of the Redemption 

The missioner is usually the immediate 
instrument of approach; but the applica- 
tion of the purchase price, of the suffer- 
ings of Christ, depends upon the prayers 
and expiation both of the missioner and 
of the family of Christians at home. Here 
is the perfect combination for the conver- 
sion of the world. 









3,261 Persons in the services, 2,897 
Other special intentions, 6,896 

















MARYEKNOLL WANT ADS. 





His Mass Kit is to 
the missioner what his 
rifle is to the soldier; 
his medicine, to the 
doctor; his mstrument, 
to the musician. We 
must buy quite a few 
Mass kits, at $150 
each, for new mission- 
ers going to the field. 
Will you help? Maybe 
i| a returned chaplain has one to spare. 


Indians Love Music! Father Graham 
(see his story on page 11) could attract 
many to his meetings if he had a radio. 
{ Who can spare $75, or part of that sum, 
to buy this missioner a battery set for use 
in the midst of the Amazon jungle? 


The Mission at Talca, in Chile, has no 
stove for heating or cooking; Father Man- 
ning lives and cooks by a sort of fireplace 
in his kitchen. A secondhand stove can 
be had locally for $75. It will help the mis-‘ 
sioner very much. Will friends help him 
get it? 


Doctor of Medicine. We have one in 
Riberalta, Bolivia, where a clinic is oper- 
ating for many patients. This uses up 
about $200 for medicine and other sup- 
plies each month. We must keep the clinic 
going. Who can spare money for it this 
month? 





A House without Chairs could be used 
but would be uncomfortable. A church 
without pews would be the same. Help 
Father T. Walsh buy forty benches, at 
$8 each, for his new mission church at 
Temuco, Chile. 
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To Win Growing Boys, Father Allie, of 
Guatemala, wants to equip a room as a 
club. About $400 for furniture and gym- 
nasium equipment will give the boys 
wholesome recreation in Church surround- 
ings, during the years when they are most 
pliable. Who knows how many Christians 
may be saved for that $400! 


Hitchhike? Fathers Schulz and Cowan, in 
Chile, cannot do this, for there are no 
vehicles on the long, lonely, hot roads 
those missioners must use to reach their 
isolated outlying villages. That is why 
they each ask $300 to buy a motorcycle. 


Child of China — orphaned, homeless, 
war-driven to a Maryknoll shelter — raw 
material from which, with your aid, we 
can fashion a friend and Christian! A child 
can be fed for a whole month, for $5. 


Maryknoll’s ‘‘Navy’’ plies the waters of 
the Upper Amazon, in Bolivia, reaching 
Indian villages to which not even trails 
run. Maintenance and running expenses 
of the chapel boat amount to $100a month. 


Bread and Wine — not for the body, but 
the soul; not for the table, but for the 
altar! A year’s supply for one Maryknoll 
mission costs $30. Even such things, for a 
sacred use, must be bought and paid for. 
Aid in doing this would be appreciated. 


Reverence prevents the priest . from 
approaching the altar in ragged vestments; 
yet these wear out with use, as other gar- 
ments do. A set, to cost $25, must be pur- 
chased for use in a China mission. 
THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS 
MARYKNOLL P.O., N.Y. 
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1curable? Leprosy is, today; but many 
diseases that once were equally fatal have 
been conquered by modern medicine. 
Will you help us keep lepers alive while 
the doctors find the way to save them? 
Twenty cents feeds a leper for one day! 


— the old men and 
women of China can now once more look 
forward to this boon. But until their time 
comes, we shall need $5a month to shelter 
each of them. Can you spare it? 


o Die in Peac« 


Jho WillSponsor a Maryknoll mission- 
er for one, two, or more days a month? To 
keep a missioner in China, costs $1 a day. 


China Want Ads 





to the 


Back to War-torn Villages 
places where Maryknoll’s work was tem- 
porarily interrupted by the war in China! 
Missioners will move in as soon as pos- 
sible, and they will find much that must 
be rebuilt and replaced. Can you spare 
$1, or $5, or more, for this purpose? 


‘\My Mother Is Dead. I am hungry.”’ 
Perhaps you couldn’t understand the 
strange words in Chinese, but you would 
instantly understand the look, the loneli- 
ness and need, of the little boy if you saw 
him; and you would help. Who can spare 
$5 to support an orphan for one month? 


Before You Make Your Will, ask for Maryknoll’s free booklet. 


It tells in detail important technical requirements which must be 
met if the will is to be valid. The Making of a Catholic Will 


is clear, simple, reliable, and yours without cost or obligation. 











In Latin America, Maryknoll is training native boys for the priesthood 









